DRAWN WITH CRAYRITE CRAYONS 


These blend easily, beautifully, to desired shades. 
The colors are uniformly true, intense and brilliant 
from end to end of each stick. In Crayrite, only the 
finest wax and pigments are skillfully combined to 
form crayons of marked superiority. 
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WE INVITE YOU TO COMPARE 


Because CRAYRITE Crayons are the finest ever to bear our 
name, we invite you to make these comparisons with the 
crayons you now use. Send for your FREE package of 
CRAYRITES. Then, compare fer: 

COLOR... CRAYRITE colors are bright and true. 


FLAKING... CRAYRITE waxes are skillfully blended to 
prevent flaking. 


PILING ... High quality materials are properly com- 
pounded to reduce piling. 


STREAKING ...CRAYRITE Crayons are uniformly free 
from grit and other impurities. 


STRENGTH... CRAYRITE Crayons are stronger and have 
greater resistance to heat. 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago 


CRAYON 


DRAWN WITH ORDINARY CRAYONS 


These are often too hard or too soft for blending. 
Less carefully made, they give weaker colors which 
may vary as the crayon wears down. Flaking and 
piling are common and spoil the appearance 
of the most carefully 
drawn pictures. 


we 


Crayrite Crayons— 
Professional Quality 
at No Extra Cost. 
In boxes of 8, 16 
and 24 colors. 


FREE— 


Mail coupon today for a full 
size, 8-stick package of CRAY- 
RITE Crayons. With it, we'll 
send our helpful folder, “Get- 
ting the Most Out of Crayons.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. JC-32 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a regular 8-stick package 
of CRAYRITE Crayons and your folder, “Getting the Most 


Out of Crayons.” 

Name... 
Name of School. ..... ae 
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THE EDITOR’ 


One of the most gratifying aspects of publishing the new JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIV- 
ITIES has been the hundreds of letters received in recent months commending our 
new editorial policies. These letters serve as further proof that there was, and con- 
tinues to be, a real need for a monthly magazine which reviews art education activ- h 
| 


ities in our schools today. 


One teacher writes, “The many fine photographs of children’s work — and children 
at work — are of great help to our teachers. How refreshing it is to see what chil- 
dren have been able to do with a project rather than be shown drawings of what 
some teacher thinks they should do!” 


Another writes, “For the first time we can see what children all over the nation 
are accomplishing in their public school art programs.” The editors of JUNIOR ARTS 
are most pleased with the way contributions have been coming in from all sections 
of the country. Within the past year, teachers from more than half our 48 states 
have written articles for JUNIOR ARTS. This is further evidence of the fact that 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES has been accepted as the nation’s leading art education 
magazine for public school teachers. Again and again public school systems tell us, 
“We're changing to JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES because in it we find the kind 
of material we need to help us in our school art programs.” 


How can YOU help to keep JUNIOR ARTS coming to you and your school? First, 


= mention JUNIOR ARTS to firms from which you purchase your art materials. Tell 
ty them what you think of our publication. It is no secret that we need their advertising 
st if we are to keep JUNIOR ARTS our magazine. Second, submit articles to us concern- 
16 ing art activities which you think will be of interest to other teachers. And third, keep 
rs. your subscription up to date and encourage other teachers and teachers-in-training 


to subscribe. 


If you believe in JUNIOR ARTS, your active support in these three ways will do 
wll much for us. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Rich opaque color’in a highly 


1-pound package. Available | 
in 23 non-toxic colors. 
For free descriptive folder, | 
write Dept. SA. a 


powder paint 


the economical opaque color made by GINNEY & MITH Co 


41 E. 42nd $t., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Despite vastness of Chicago’s school 


system, art program emphasizes individual child. 


By ANN M. LALLY 


Director of Art 
Chicago Public Schoois 


Skyscrapers, frame cottages, the sweep of wind across Lake Mich- 
igan, broad boulevards, the twisted olive green of the Chicago ’ 
River, smoking factories, the cacophony of “L” trains and railroad 

cars — all the sights, sounds, and smells of the big city constitute 
the everyday experiences of Chicago’s children. Over 300,000 boys 
Photographs by - and girls are engaged in creative art activities between kindergarten 
Chester Gorstki and tenth grade in the Chicago public schools and close to 8,000 
teachers work with them at all levels in self-contained classrooms 
and, at the upper grade level in some schools, in art rooms. 
Chicago’s art program is founded on the premise that although 
experience, real or imaginary, provides the raw material for crea- 
tive productivity, it is the difference in quality of reaction which de- 
termines the individuality of art expres- (continued on page 11) 
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(1) Muslin chair backs designed by primary children decorate lower 
grade classrooms. (2) From split peas, pencil shavings, corrugated paper, 
textiles and paint, a ninth grader evolved a stimulating applied design. 
(3) Fresh interpretation of Chicago’s residential roof tops is by a sev- 
enth grade student. (4) Primary child’s painting exemplifies directness in 
handling paint and brush. (5) ‘Ballet Dancer’ in wire and wood comes 
from an upper grade classroom. 
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EXHIBIT FROM CHICAGO 


(6) The first dab of paint on paper opens a ; 
new world. (7) Painting’s fun in kindergarten 
even though a bit splashes in one’s eye accident- 
ally. (8) Fifth grader titles tempera painting 
“Fishing’s finel’ (9) Roger Reiser, Grade 3, 
painted this striking composition. (10) Young 
children’s work frequently reflects scenes from 
everyday living. 
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(11) Many upper grade youngsters engage in 
modeling in clay. Some of the group at left are 
decorating bisque fired pieces preparatory to 
second firing. (12) Ceramic creature of rhyth- 
mic design is red firing clay glazed with blue. 
(13) Free form ceramic plaque was done in an 


upper grade. (14) Imaginative clay figure is by 
a fifth grader. 


14 


(15) After studying their local community, a pri- 
mary class created a wonderful “Tiny Town” of 
on. A six-year-old child cut her “Christmas Angel” 
from manila paper and decorated it with crayon 
and tinsel. (17) A “Fantastic Animal’ was devel- 
oped from boxes and paper. 
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sion. This respect for original interpretation is reflected in 
the unique character of every child’s work. That art exper- 
iences are normal to and needed by all individuals is another 
essential understanding. 


Chicago teachers are anxious to know how children feel 
about particular experiences. This knowledge of child sensi- 
tivity and growth is frequently built up through an observa- 
tion of the child as he engages in creative pursuits. 

Pictorial expression is perhaps the commonest creative art 
activity found in the schools of this city. The young child’s 
drawings and paintings are spontaneous and free. Scribbles 
and irregular color swatches soon give way to such recognizable 
objects as figures, houses, flowers, and toys. Some of the earliest 
compositions of primary children are portraits of themselves 
with mother, father, sister, or brother. The presence in even 
the youngest child’s pictures of members of the family group 
is deeply significant, for in succeeding years at all grade levels 
illustrations of family life constitute an important segment of 
the total pictorial output of children and young adolescents. 
As the experiences of children broaden they record a greater 
number of interpretations of life in school, on the playground, 
and in the community, and their pictorial expressions reveal 
many interesting people they have gotten to know in their own 
neighborhoods. (continued on next page) 
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(18) Every facility of an upper grade group is 
challenged Ly the construction of a large stage 
and string puppets. (19) By g'uing string to 
faper, a ninth grader developed a design of 
remarkable motion and power. 
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(20) Earrings of enamel on copper are the work of a 
ninth-grader. (21) Using only a nail and a hammer, an- 
other ninth-grader decorated this bracelet. (22) Carved 
from natural fire brick, this is the work of an eleven- 
year-old. (23) Insulating material carves so easily that 
a sculpture can be completed in a sin,.e class period. 
(24) An eighth grade class made unusual cosiumes of 
paper tags from grocers and clzaners, decorating them 
with a wide range of tempera colors. (25) and (25) Wir:, 
metal and wood construction have become ex.remely 
popular design approaches among Cuicago’s young 
people. 


Unusual activities such as shows, a trip to the zoo, or 
a visit to an outstanding display such as one of the 
many at the Museum of Science and Industry will 
frequently result in startlingly original interpretations 
in crayon, chalk, or paint. Some of Chicago’s upper 
grade children record a fairly literal memory drawing 
of the activity; others design with greater originality 
by adding and subtracting features at will. Almost 
all children tend to heighten the colors found in an 
actual setting. 


Chicago teachers are attempting to create a classroom 
climate in which the very air is charged with con- 
fidence in the ability of the child to express his re- 
actions in his own way. Since there is no single way 
in which all boys and girls create, teachers have learn- 
ed that they must be tremendously versatile, as well 
as kindly and sympathetic. 

Teachers have also discovered that how well the 
children work will depend to a great extent upon the 
quality of their motivation. Free discussion of ideas, 
sharing of experimental findings, and continuous eval- 
uation of his own work by the child as he progresses 
are a part of the total teaching and learning situation. 
Enthusiasm for the child and for any evidence of his 
creative growth is essential on the part of the teacher. 


At all levels in the Chicago public schools children 
are given an opportunity to produce creative crafts. 
The pliable character of clay and the few tools needed 
to evolve three-dimensional forms make it almost uni- 
versally appealing. Here, as in all other areas of 
creative art work, the teacher’s concern with the final 
product does not hamper the child’s exploratory 
pleasure in the medium. Some Chicago schools now 
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have their own ceramic kilns and other schools fire 
their pieces in kilns set up in the 22 district art center 
workshops through the city. 


Paper mache modeling is a craft enjoyed at all levels 
in the Chicago Public Schools. Its popularity springs 
from the fact that paper mache can be prepared easily 
from materials at hand in every classroom. As child- 
ren become more proficient in handling modeled 
paper forms, they frequently wish to experiment with 
the use of clay foundations and wet strips of paper 
in constructing many small objects. From here it is 
an easy step to designing built-up toys, animal figures, 
and props for stage scenery. Quantities of rolled or 
crunched dry paper, wire, and at times a variety of 
boxes, are utilized by young designers in building up 
foundations for these larger pieces. 


Puppet-making frequently follows experiences with 
clay and paper mache. Children make hand puppets 
as low as kindergarten level while beautifully design- 
ed jointed puppets are developed in many middle 
and upper grade rooms. 

Carving in plaster, plastic, composition foam glass, 
and wood is becoming increasingly popular as teach- 
ers become more aware of the tremendous satisfactions 
children derive from these experiences. Tools for 
carving range from twigs and nails to well-sharpened 
knives and incising tools. In the past five years Chi- 
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EXHIBIT FROM CHICAGO 


cago children’s carvings have become 
simpler and less literal. Evidence of 
growth in the child’s understanding of 
the unique possibilities for design inher- 
ent in each material is to be found at all 
levels. 


Chicago children are tremendously in- 
terested in designing three-dimensional 
constructions.  Stabiles, mobiles, wire 
sculptures, and metal constructions are ex- 
tremely popular. Coping saws, drills, 
pliers, hammers, and files are being used 
more and more frequently in art classes 
where activities of this type are under way. 
A lively interest in hand printing proces- 
ses is found in many schools. The making 
of mono-prints, block printing, and silk 
screen printing have the widest appeal. 
Children in the third grade of some Chi- 
cago schools make their own silk screens 
of box tops, masking tape, and fabric. 
With reinforced cardboard squeegees 
many vital designs have been translated 
at this level to paper and textiles. 


Enameling on copper is currently pro- 
viding middle and upper grade young- 
sters with new and exciting approach?s to 
jewelry design. More and more girls 
and boys are being stimulated by the crea- 
tive possibilities of weaving with paper, 
raffia, string, yarn, thread, and other ma- 
terials. Creative stitchery and applique 
are found in many art classes, while mask- 
making and the designing and construc- 
tion of original costumes and scenery for 
plays, pageants, or classroom dramatiza- 
tions are frequently observed activities. 


Appreciation of art is directly related to 
the creative teaching process at all levels 
of instruction. The Chicago public 
schools own many good art movies and are 
about to begin servicing all schools with 
2 x 2-inch slides related to art activities. 
The Chicago Public School Art Society 
has helped many schools share the cost 
of buying good (continued on page 42) 


(27) Silk screened textile was designed and printed 
by an eleven-year-old child. (28) There is a lively 
interest in hand-printing processes in all grades. 
Here eighth-graders blockprint on paper and textiles. 
(29) A seven-year-old’s embroidered design is direct 
and modern. 
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YOUR ENEMY 


By GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Chairman, Art Department 
State Teachers’ College 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
: ; When I learned to swim I was very young. No one 


“taught” me how. I was taken out in a boat and 
1 ‘ literally thrown into the lake. I swam and I have 
been swimming ever since. I guess I knew I had to 
swim and my innate capacity for swimming took 


l 

: Fear of unorthodoxy, fear of being original — that is the 
| 

greatest single shackle on creativity. 


P 4 hold. It is like my dog. No one ever taught her to 

” swim and yet from the first day I had her she has 

oO" § loved the water. She swims out to depths many . 

s 4 times over her head with no hesitation because she 

has no fear. 

And bre * 6 with art. The ee Amid of real Children do not fear art work. They have unlimited confi- 

‘ ; creativity is fear. Innate ability and inborn creative dence in themselves. How do they happen to change? 
capacity are within us all but we are afraid even to try 

4 to use them. We take the weak way out, the easy 

4 way—we try to “copy” or try to repeat something 

‘ someone else has already done. This is not creating; 

4 ; it is not art. It is a product of our fear of the use 

4 H of our own inborn gift of creativeness. Somehow, 

O 3 sometime, we must conquer this fear to gain an over- 

Is whelming belief in ourselves and our own capacities. 

ic ; No one can teach us this. We must learn it through 

e . continued effort, trial and error. It is somewhat the 

h same idea as comparing painting and photography. 


' Comparing the camera and the brain is what it 
Y + amounts to. It cannot be done. The brain is greater 
“ than the camera and cannot be compared with it. 

Because we have a brain we need not copy but we 
may go full speed ahead in our own creative manner, 
developing art work which is “all ours” and which 
is worthy of that brain from which it was born. No 
one can teach us this and without courage and faith 


od 

ly in ourselves we will never succeed. 

It matters not the project nor the age. We have 
ws the gift, we have the brain; now we need the cour- 


age. Little children have it. I cannot recall one 
who fears art work. They seem to have unlimited 
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confidence in themselves. One feeds the other — 
confidence and courage; courage and _ confidence. 
They go hand in hand. 


We have all seen little children draw, cut, paste and 
model. They proceed without hesitation and appar- 
ently with little need for direction. They are not, 
as a rule, even slightly interested in copying the work 
of another. In fact, they are quite oblivious of: the 
people around them. I have no trouble even with 
the flash camera around kindergarten and pre-kinder- 
garten children. They are rarely interested in any 
other developments about the room when they are 
engrossed in an art project. 

I can remember giving modeling clay to a two-year 
old girl. She had never used it before and was fas- 
cinated. She remained entranced with the clay and 
its action for over an hour. Even a treat to soft 
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(1) Intent on creating, it would be difficult to 
break in on their concentration. (2) The child 
who drew this side-wheeler was not afraid to use 
his imagination. (3) Why not draw in the wind 
and the rain and a brightly striped umbrella? 
No reason at all, and this child did. (4) Water 
color gives pause to many adults — but not to 
the confident, interested child. 
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drinks did not interest her. Yet she had never worked 
with clay before and she was not, in any sense of 
the word, afraid of it or its outcomes. And, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, her outcomes were interesting. 
She had been given no directions, no pattern of style 
or result to follow and of course no domination by 
adult conceptions. She created! She created because 
she had no fear, because she was too young to be 
inhibited by unpleasant associations which might re- 
sult in fears. 


When and how do these fears come? 


They come, unfortunately, to most every one, and 
also, unfortunately, they come too soon. In most 
cases they come this way: When the child is living 
in his realm of individual life without having asso- 
ciated himself with his environment, outside influ- 
ences do not seem to hurt him. His shell is tough 
and influences which lead to inhibitions do not pene- 
trate. 


A little later, however, as he becomes aware of his 
environment and his own relation to his environment, 
his “shell” must become softer and the things people 
do and say become significant and influential. If 
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these things are of an unkind nature to this “believing 
soul,” it will hurt and will leave its mark. 


“No, Bobby, that is not the way to draw a tree. This 
is the way to draw a tree.” Adult imposition of the 
adult mind onto the beautiful creative mind of our 
child. “See, Bobby, Jane’s drawing is better than 
yours.” So Bobby looks; finds Jane is commended. 
Bobby also seeks the compliment and so the copy 
work begins. 


It is the adult phrases of “no, no, not like that; like 
this,” “see how Jane does it,” “do it like this,” etc. 
that start our fears. And immediately the quality of 
our creative ability is on the decline. Creativity no 
longer flourishes when fear enters. 


And now we come to the adult. Fear in adults has 
been so highly developed and so lavishly nurtured 
that it rules and dominates creative attempts and kills 
every spark of courage to be creative. Adults seek 
patterns and directions. They are completely afraid 
to proceed without help, or they copy and are miser- 
ably unhappy if their work is viewed by others — all 


because they fear! What is (continued on page 50) 
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(1) The glass was fired in an electric kiln in the same 
manner as clay objects. At 1500° the enamel fuses to 
the glass. (2) and (3) Some of the students created line 
designs which used the human figure. 
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A group of eighth and ninth grade students at Smith High School in 
Atlanta, Georgia, has been firing enamels on copper to make enameled 
jewelry. “What is enamel?” the students asked. Learning that it was 
ground glass, two of the more venturesome girls decided to try melting 
enamel on glass. 


By chance, long narrow strips of window glass about 1¥2 inches wide had 
been collected and placed in a box with other salvage materials to be used 
for art projects. 


The boys were asked to help cut the glass into blanks for jewelry. They 
soon found that a glass cutter from the dime store is a good tool to have. 
One hard clean cut on one side would cause the glass to break in a smooth 
fracture if dropped sharply over the edge of a yardstick onto a table. 

Pieces of glass were cut to size for brooches and pins. The enamel was 
dampened with water and pushed about on these pin blanks to make de- 


signs. Allowing some of the glass to show through lent variety to the 
designs. 


The pins were placed flat on kiln shelves which had been painted with 
kiln wash to keep the glass from adhering. No piece was allowed to touch 
another. No edges projected beyond the shelf since the glass would bend 
over the edge when melting. 


The glass was fired in an electric kiln in the same manner as clay objects. 
The heat was brought up to 1500° at which temperature the enamel and 
glass fused. The kiln was turned off to cool over night since the glass must 
be thoroughly cool before being exposed to the air. (continued on next page) 


glass 


The idea originated with the students themselves and was a 


fine example of creative experimentation. 


By MARY S. FLUKER 


Art Instructor 
Smith High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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This project was great fun for the students, but it 
was felt by both students and teachers that something 
better could be developed with the process. 


An dutomobile glass company donated boxes of plate 
glass which it was discarding. The sheets of glass 
were of uniform sizes, approximately 5 x 7 inches and 
6 x 6 inches. These sizes suggested the possibility 
of making glass tiles. 

Some of the more timid students drew around the 
squares of glass on paper to get a preliminary pattern 
of the shape. Then they experimented with paint 
or crayons to create line designs which would fit the 
space. Most students made several designs before 
choosing the best one which was then placed under 
the glass. With a small paint brush dipped in gly- 
cerin, the design was traced onto the glass. Then 
the glass was sprinkled with dry powdered enamel 
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and the excess enamel shaken off. The glycerin held 
the enamel to the line design. 


This was a faster process, and now the bolder de- 
signers painted the clear glycerin directly onto the 
glass with no preliminary drawings. The designs took 
on a distinctive freshness and spontaneity. 

The same procedure was followed for baking the 
tiles as was used for the glass jewelry. 

When the heated glass had cooled, it had lost its shine 
and taken on a milky translucence which was a fitting 
background for the glowing enamels. 

Many variations may be found by imaginative stu- 
dents and teachers. Colored plate glass or ridged 
glass tiles might be used. Broken bits of colored glass 
can be fused to the tiles if enamels are not available. 
Also small unground lumps of enamel may be added 
to the designs for textural interest. 
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When well designed, the decorative tile is always 
useful and ornamental. But there are other possi- 
bilities such as Christmas transparencies in which the 
glass suspended by wire or cord to a window frame 
glows with the richness of stained glass. Transparent 
enamels are available at many art supply houses. 
However, many of the opaque enamels take on a 
rich translucence when fused to the glass. 


This design problem is simple enough for younger 
children. Even fifth and sixth grade students may 
learn the simple process of glass cutting and design- 
ing within a limited space. Most professional glass 
cutters will give you some easy pointers for glass cut- 
ting such as were given us at a picture framing estab- 
lishment and at the automobile glass company. Some 
of the suggestions were: (1) use a T-square for straight 
lines, (2) never cut over the same line twice, and (3) 
dipping the cutter in mineral spirits or kerosene oil 
gives a better cut. 


Our boys became experts at cutting glass with 
very little practice, and so can yours. Our students (4) and (5) Abstract line designs in glowing yellows, 
gained a great deal of satisfaction from turning ordi- blues and greens were carefully planned to fit the rec- 


nary materials into beautiful and useful objects. And tangular shape of the glass tiles. (6) The enamel wos 
: moistened and pushed around on the glass surface to 
so can yours. @ 


form varying designs. 
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ART 


By CONSTANCE RACHT 


Art Consultant 
Elkhart Public Schools 
Elkhart, Indiana 


A sign in one of the windows expresses this theory of child art: 
“Art is a re-interpretation of personal experience. The child has 
an experience, thinks about his experience, feels his exper- 
inece, then says something about it. This very personal ex- 
pression may be a story, a play, a song, a picture, a design. 
A copy of nature is not art because it lacks re-interpretation. 
Likewise, adult symbols for art are not sincere expressions of 
the child’s real feelings. Child growth in art is a natural de- 2 
velopment.” : 
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What better way to tell the community about your art 


program than by displays in the store windows of your downtown merchants? 


One day last May store windows in downtown Elk- 
hart, Indiana, burgeoned forth a display of spon- 
taneous art work by the children of Elkhart pub- 
lic schools. A group of merchants had listened to 
our plan for awakening public interest in the 
growth of our children through creative art and 
the windows of seven stores were loaned to us 
for one week. 


Our theme was “Growth of the Child Through 
Art” and our presentation was interpretative — 
not only to show mere exhibits of children’s art 
work. No names appeared on the items exhibited 


nor were the names of any of the schools visible. 


Each store window was dedicated to a specific 
medium such as paper mache or puppets. One 
illustrated the ingenious use of waste materials 
in grades 1, 3 and 6. 


These exhibits were not the work of only talented 
children. Instead, they were honest cross-sections 
of the average work being done in our thirteen 
public schools. We succeeded, we believe, in 
achieving a realization by the public, parents and 
ourselves of what mutual support and understand- 
ing can accomplish in a creative art program, e 


The displays emphasized program’s theme that child growth in art is a continuing process. 
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Pride of accomplishment is written on the faces of third grade children who created mural giving their 
ideas about life in George Washington’s day. Such pride provides tremendous incentive. 
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Third graders paint with tempera to express their ideas of life in Holland. 


By ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director 
Maplewood-R:ichmond Heights Schools 
Maplewood, Missouri 


It was once said that the American 
soldier had more ingenuity than the 
soldiers of other countries. Any time a 
group of American soldiers had time on 
their hands they organized something — 
a show, a band or orchestra, or some 
other form of entertainment. A writer 
speaking of this characteristic of the 
Americans said he didn’t know whether 
it was taught or if it was caught but 
they seemed to have an inventive mind. 
Where do the Americans get their initia- 
tive, their inventiveness, their imagina- 
tion? Is there just naturally an abund- 
ance of it in their makeup, do they get 
it from other people, or is it taught? 
Perhaps the schools are attempting to 
help young people put ideas together, 
to discriminate, reject, choose and com- 
bine ideas to come up with something 
new so that the general happiness of 
the community or the nation can be 
raised to a higher level. 

If such training is to be found inside 
the walls of the classroom where does 
it appear — in the elementary school, 
in the secondary school, or in the col- 
lege and university? In which class- 
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It is not only the learning process with 


which we are concerned. We must also consider the end product. 


room shall we look for it? Is it within 
the province of the English teacher or 
the social science teacher? Does the in- 
structor in mathematics concern himself 
with inventiveness? Is it in the indus- 
trial arts department? 

How can we recognize the kind of teach- 
ing that causes the pupils to weigh, de- 
cide, and act? It is possible by looking 
for the end product. We have often 
said that when a child produces some- 
thing it is not the end product that is 
important but what the activity has done 
to help the child grow in power to in- 
vent. 

We need to qualify that statement by 
saying the teacher’s goal is different from 
the child’s. Her goal is to make changes 
in the child that make him continue to 
be inventive — or to put it another way 
to make him the kind of person who 
makes decisions and acts upon those de- 
cisions for the general good. But there 
is no training of this sort without an 
end product. The pupil is not getting 
the right kind of training unless he car- 
rics his work to an end product. 


In the industrial (continued on page 45) 


Chalk on wet pa- 
per gives fourth 
grades chance to 
express their 
thoughts and feel- 
ings. 
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FOURTH OF A SERIES 
LOOKING AND LEARNING 


How Learn See 


The child’s first need 
is to understand. The teacher must 


give simple interpretations 


which help the pupil 


see what he wants to draw. 
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(1) This is what Daniel saw in New York. (2) James saw a tall 
building with a clock, (3) while Teddy's Ncw York is a world of 
windows. (4) Emily draws a happy sun. 
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By GLEN KETCHUM MARESCA 


Supervisor of Art 
Stratford, Conn., Public Schools 


Did you ever visit a big city like New York? What 
did you see? “So many things,” you may say, “that it 
made me dizzy!” 

New York made Daniel dizzy too. Daniel is six and 
New York was very big and confusing. Then, from 
the top of the Empire State Building, Daniel saw a 
bird fly by. When he got home he painted a pic- 
ture of New York. We know what Daniel saw. 


James drove to New York with his parents. Every 
now and then they would stop and look at things. 
They talked about everything they saw. James drew 
lots of different pictures when he came back. We 
think he saw a great deal in New York. 


Fight year old Teddy went to New York too. We do 
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not know just what he did there, but the picture he 
drew when he came back is very eloquent. His “New 
York” is a wall with empty windows, yet Teddy gets 
very clear impressions of most things. He is a “good 
drawer” according to his classmates. He spends a 
great deal of time drawing space ships, rockets to the 
moon and interplanetary battles. His detail in such 
pictures is precise, careful and remarkably complete. 


He remembers it from comic books and the TV screen. 
His teacher is concerned about it. She wishes he 
would draw his own neighborhood with one half as 
much careful observation and skillful detail. 


Well, why doesn’t he? Why does he only want to 
draw an escapist world? Why didn’t he see any- 
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thing worth drawing when he went to New York? 
One reason may be because the comic book and screen 
world are being continuously interpreted for him by 
experts, but nobody bothered to help him see or under- 
stand what was around him in New York. 

Of course there are other reasons. “Seeing” out of 
doors is quite different and far more complicated 
than seeing pictures in a bock or on a screen, which— 
even if moving—are flat and relatively small in scale. 
The world outside is big and three-dimensional. It 
is all around the child, under and over him as far as 
the eye can see. The child not only sees it, he breathes 
it, hears it, tastes it, feels it, smells it. This is not a 
picture. Jt is an environment. If he is like me and 
you and other humans, he is going to spend all of his 
life trying to understand this environment and adjust 
to it. As teachers, we want to help him adjust to it 
and understand it. This is one of our big objectives. 


Is there a place for big objectives like that in the art 
program? There is more than a place. Such ob- 
jectives cause the art program to make sense. One of 
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the major areas of art teaching is teaching observa- 
tion, teaching the child to look at things and see what 
he is looking at with awareness and understanding. 
It is also a major step in helping the child to under- 
stand his environment. This is its two-fold value. 
An art lesson in observation is a method of interpret- 
ing the immediate environment as well. Both are a 
matter of continual interpretation of simple things. 


“It isn’t the shovel that digs the hole — it is the man. 
Show the man pushing. His arms cannot push hard 
enough by themselves. His back has to push too.” 
The teacher gives simple interpretation of an action 
the children are trying to draw. 

“Small branches grow out of big branches. “Twigs 
grow out of small branches. Leaves grow out of twigs. 
Can you see it? Then draw it.” Simple interpreta- 
tion again. 


And again, “Does the road go up into the sky? Where 
are you going to end it? Where does it end out there? 
Take a look. See if you can figure out what happens 
to it.” 
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The emphasis is upon the looking and the unde)- 
standing. We do not so much teach the child to draw 
what he sees, as we teach him how to see what he 
wants to draw. Once he has begun to learn that, 
drawing follows with relative ease. The drawing will 
show the teacher exactly what the child sees, what he 
understands and what he doesn’t understand. Where 
he doesn’t understand he needs help. When he un- 
derstands and sees clearly, the drawing will show it 
and we will say it is a “good drawing.” By that we 
mean that it is satisfactory for his level of develop- 
ment this year. If he goes on drawing the same way 
next year we are going to feel that it is still good. 
After all, his art expression like everything else about 
him has to go through that painful process of growing 
up. 

Here are a‘few things you might like to try. 

Take your class for a walk to the corner store. Dis- 
cuss it as if it were a picture. Ask the children about 
the colors they see, the shapes, related sizes and so on. 
And don’t forget the surroundings. What do they 
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(5) Alice draws “Flight of the Bum'slebee,” (6) while 
Doris is more interested in a coal truck. (7) Allen 
takes a masculine view to give his interpretation of 
men shoveling dirt. 


see on each side of the store, above the roof, on the 
sidewalk or street in front? Try to do all this with 
some of the loving art the story teller brings to a de- 
scription of a market place in Mexico. But don’t 
you do all the talking! Your job is to help the child- 
ren to develop their own ability to see, interpret and 
discuss. Now watch what appears in the pictures 
they draw back in the classroom. Then repeat the 
process on other corners in other seasons. 


Try this. Discuss with the children what they see 
on their way to school. Encourage descriptions of the 
buildings they pass, the sizes, shapes, kinds of roofs, 
side yards, stores, traffic, trees. See how much they 
can remember from their walk or ride to school. 
Then some day have them make a picture of it first 
thing in the morning. 


Have the children look out of the classroom window 
as preparation for making a picture of “The View 
from Room 23”. When they have finished, have them 
look again and this time promote discussion of what 
they see out there. Ask leading questions to diaw 
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8) For his first picture, Richard tackled the easiest 
i thing in view and ignored everything else, (9) but 
for his second he faced and overcame more compli- 

cated problems bravely and with ease. (10) Robert 
left out the street in his first picture because he didn’t 
| understand how to draw it when trees were in front of 
it. (11) He succeeded very well in his second pic- 
ture. (12) Patricia shows unusually high visual per- 
ception but she saw nothing beyond the houses in 
this picture. (13) But after she learned to see, the 
drawing of her trees also improved 
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out what they see. Then have them make a second picture of “The 
View from Room 23”, 

We have some before-and-after pictures that were made like that. The 
whole experience took less than an hour. It was tried in classrooms 
where it had never been done before. 


The children’s ability to draw will not be revolutionized in one hour 
but their eyes may be opened enough for them to see a lot more of 
what they want to draw. Some of their basic problems in drawing will 
be brought out, too, such as “How can you draw a house next to the 
street when the street slants?” or “What color is the street?” and “How 
can you draw the street when a telegraph pole is in the way?” 


Most of the answers come from children. Thoughtless answers bring 
immediate rebuttal from other children. Teacher steps in when she is 
needed. Sometimes ‘Are you sure?” is enough to insure a re-considera- 
tion of the problem. Sometimes she says “That is confusing. Let’s go 
to the window and see if we can figure it out.” (continued on page 49) 
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THE GLADIATORS 


When confronted with the problem 
of making a quick action drawing with 
the use of a broken matchstick and 
India ink, I almost immediately 
thought of the prize ring. With its 
fury and excitement I considered it 
an ideal subject for this special prob- 
lem. ‘Taking my inspiration from my love for boxing, I 
set to work on my drawing, “The Gladiators.” 


The matchstick medium is basically a very simple one. The 
only equipment required is India ink, a broken matchstick, 
and the idea fixed in the mind that this should not be a lab- 
ored drawing, but that the picture should be done simply 
and spontaneously. 


Since the medium offers more freedom of expression than 


does drawing with pencil or pen, the result can be quite 
unique and original. 
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age 16 
Shaker High School 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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COME LIFE... 


By WILLIE MAE IVEY 


Supervisor of Art Education 
Arlington County, Virginia 


The things children can accomplish with news- 
papers are amazing — not only by reading, but by 
creating art objects of paper mache. By means of 
paper mache the elementary school children of 
Arlington County, Virginia, have brought news- 
papers to life. 


As you may see from the photographs here a 
very large horse and rider was made to tie into a 
rodeo theme at one of the elementary schools. A 
cow was made after a trip to the dairy. A merry- 
go-round was a wonderful idea one third grade 
used at circus time. Amusing oxen were created. 
In one first grade at Hallowe’en time a witch near- 
ly four feet tall and five feet wide was created — 
assembled on a bulletin board with her usual ac- 
cessories of cats, moon, housetops and broomstick. 
All of these were made from newspaper and had 
a fine three-dimensional effect. 


We mostly use newspapers for these purposes by 
ig rolling newspaper for the form and applying 
at inch-wide strips dipped in wall paper paste (a drop 
, of oil of cloves or wintergreen keeps it from sour- 


(1) A paper mache man rides a paper mache horse. 
(2) Spiders are fun — to make. This giant has a a 
é body 15 inches across with legs 12 to 18 inches 
4 long. (3) Four little boys provide eight little feet for 
two big paper ox bodies. (4) Necking-party is okay 
if it’s two paper mache giraffes. These are five to 
six feet tall. (5) Sixth grade pupils look over paper 
mache animals. (6) Merry-go-round of “animules” is 
so-called because they are make-believe animals. 
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ing). Several layers are applied to get a smooth 


coat. It’s allowed to dry, then painted and char- 
acter added. For a hard, shiny surface we use 
shellac. 


Our creations filled the display cases, occupied 
honored spots in the rooms and made wonderful 
table displays. 

A humorous life-size scarecrow assumed an import- 
ant role in a fall scene in one of the third grades. 
It was produced by group cooperation, with two 
children working on the head, two on the body, and 
one on each limb. The rest of the class worked 
on the background, using colored chalk for the 


(7) Paper mache horse is interesting study by young 
child. (8) Cows, too, are made of newspaper — 
enough for a whole farm. (9) Pupils are proud of 
the “animules’” which encourage imaginative approaca 
to art. 


brilliant sky and fields, with newspaper cornstalks, 
pumpkins and so forth to complete the scene. 
How colorful it was! Big blobs of newspaper 
rolled up, rounded and tied at the bottom made 
heads — from a black cat’s to a queen’s. A double 
sheet of newspaper stuffed with wads of other 
sheets and tied at the waist made a body. Sheets 
rolled the long way gave fine substantial limbs. 


After such a project nears completion it is cov- 
ered with poster paints and assumes a sparkling 
personality. All that is needed for such an exciting 
activity is lots of newspaper, string, paint and an 
idea. It’s fun to bring newspapers to life! e 
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Experiment in religious instruction 


engraves Bible lessons on young mnds. 


ST. PHILIP’S IN-THE-HILLS 


Catalina Foothills 
Tucson, Arizona 


Art enriches the Church Schoo] at St. Philip’s In- 
The-Hills, Tucson, Ariz. Teaching through art 
was started in the fourth and fifth grades in the 
Sunday School some four years ago, when it was 
realized what dramatic content for creative art the 
Old Testament stories afforded. 


The response of the children was so spontaneous 
that what might almost be called a new form of 
religious teaching has been developed. Text books 
were abolished. The traditional class room as- 
sumed a two-fold aspect of children’s church and 


The LORD said to Moses, “Speak to the peo- 
tle of Israel... And let them make me a 
sanctuary, that | may dwell in their midst. 
According to all that I show you concerning 
the tattern of the tabernacle, and of all its 
furniture, so you shall make it. They shall 
make an ark of acacia wood ... And you 
sLall put into the ark the testimony which 
I shall give you.” Exodus XXV. 


And all the able men among the workmen 
n-ade tke tabernacle with ten curtains ... 
Bezalel made the ark of acacia wood ... He 
also made the lampstand of ture gold... 
three branches of the lampstand out of one 
side of it and three branches of the lamp- 
stand out of the other side of it... He made 
the holy anointing oil also, and the pure 
fragrant incense, blended as by the per- 
fumer. Exodus XXXVI, XXXVII. 
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So, when the people set out from their tents, to pass 
over the Jordan with the priests, bearing the ark of the 
covenant before the people ... The waters coming down 
from above stood and rose up in a heap far off... and 
those flowing down toward ... the Salt Sea, were wholly 
cut off: and the people passed over opposite Jericho. 
Joshua Ill. 


art studio. Incorporated into the service of wor- 
ship was a dramatic presentation of the day’s 
theme — later to be transferred into art form by 
each pupil. 


Art mediums grew with this new idea until we 
were experimenting with all kinds of materials 
and processes. 


The large expanse of bare wall in our new quar- 
ters offered an incentive to plan a mural. For sub- 
ject matter we chose the story of the Ark of the 
Covenant since we felt it had not heretofore been 
profusely illustrated. Also, it would have the ad- 
ditional value of stressing the importance of the 
Tabernacle and the Ark in the lives of the Hebrews. 
First we traced the history of the Ark and selected 
the events that would make interest- 
ing pictures. Some of these had al- 
ready been illustrated effectively by 
individuals in our class and could be 
used as a basis. Earlier in the year, a 
group of children had made a scale 
model of the inside of the Tabernacle. 
Much research material was utilized. 


Reproductions of famous murals 
were shown: Michaelangelo’s Sistine 
Ceiling, the Story of the Cross by 
Pierre de la Francesca, Murals from 
the Mayan Bonampot Temple, and 
examples of modern murals. Use of 
the same colors throughout large fig- 
ures and (continued on page 48) 


And the seven priests bearing the seven trumpets of rams’ 
horns before the ark of the LORD passed on, blowing the 
trumpets continually ... On the seventh day they... 
marched around (Jericho) seven times. And at the sev- 
enth time ... Joshua said to the people, “Shout; for the 
LORD has given you the city...” Joshua VI. 


So the Philistines fought ... And the ark of God was 
captured ... then the Philistines took the ark of God and 
brought it into the house of Dagon... And the next day, 
behold, Dagon had fallen face downward on the ground 
hefore the ark of the LORD, and the head of Dagon and 
both his hands were lying cut off upon the threshold 
The hand of the LORD was heavy upon the people... 
and he terrified and afflicted them with tumors ...1 Sam- 
ued IV, V. 
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Now Israel went out to battle against the Philistines . . 
and was defeated ... And the elders of Israel said," ... 
Let us bring the ark of the covenant of the LORD here 
from Shiloh, that he may come among us and save 
us...” So the people sent to Shiloh, and brought from 
there the ark of the covenant of the LORD... and the 
two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were there with 
the ark of the covenant of God. 1 Samuel IV. 


And the Philistines called for the priests and the diviners 
and said, "What shall we do with the ark of the LORD? 
Tell us with what we shall send it to its place.’ They said, 
“If you send away the ark of the God of Israel, do not 
send it empty, but by all means return him a guilt 
offering ... make images of your tumors and images of 
of your mice that ravage the land, and give glory to the 
God of Israel; perhaps he will lighten his hand from off 
you...’ The men did so, and took two milch cows and 
yoked them to the cart... And they put the ark of the 
LORD on the cart, and the box with the golden mice and 
the images of their tumors. And the cows went straight 
in the direction of Bethshemesh ...1 Samuel VI. 
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Now the people of Bethshemesh were reaping their wheat 
bharvest in the vatley; and when they lifted up their eyes 
and saw the ark they rejoiced to see it... The great stone, 
beside which they set down the ark of the LORD, is a 
witness to this day in the field of Joshua of Bethshemesh. 
1 Samuel VI. 


Verses from Standard Revised Version 
of the Old Testament 
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twice as 


@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather—even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines—with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve-an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks- in 8 colors— 


are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 
mess of working with paints and 
brushes-— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. ; 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS i 


—including * Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations * i} 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. * Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


Flo-master 
School Bulletin 
illustrates 
scores of ways 


using the 

: Flo-master in 
schoolroom instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to: 


CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. J-7, 
153 W. 23rd St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


Second City 


(continued from page 14) 


framed reproductions for halls 
and classrooms. Classes for gifted 
children from the public schools 
are provided at the Art Institute 
of Chicago through the auspices 
of the Raymond Fund. 


Teachers instructing in art at all 
levels are given professional assist- 
ance by the 18 Supervisors of Art 
and the Director of Art. Workshops 
are conducted by every supervisor 
one day each week after school at 
the elementary level, and another 
day at the secondary school level. 
Teacher attendance at these work- 
shops is voluntary. In addition, 
the supervisory staff of the Division 
of Art teaches an average of 14 
college classes in art education on 
the staff of the Chicago Teachers 
College each year. These accredi- 
ted classes are provided tuition free 
to Chicago teachers as a part of the 
in-service program. ‘The creative 
art and craft work of the Chicago 
public schools is actively support- 
ed by parent groups in the com- 
munity. Parents have volunteered 
to hang exhibits, take part in work- 
shops, and further interest com- 
munity agencies in the art and craft 
program of the schools. ‘Teacher 
committees have developed designs 
for art equipment and art rooms 
for the Chicago public schools. 
Some of these functional work areas 
will be constructed this year. 

Chicago teachers believe that crea- 
tive art and craft activities intro- 
duce children to a new world — one 
in which the finest flowering of 
the democratic spirit lies at the 
base of all activity. Respect is 
given to all children. The crea- 
tive art or craft product is judged 
valid if the young person has en- 
joyed making it and if he has ap- 
proached the problem in a way 
which is peculiarly his own. Al- 
though only a small percentage of 
Chicago’s caildren and adolescents 
go on to become adult artists, it is 
known that a great many graduates 
continue to express themselves in 
an art medium as a part of their 
leisure time activity. It is hoped 
that the individual quality of the 
thinking they have all been encour- 
aged to do in this field of creative 
endeavor will carry over into every 
other phase of their adult lives. e 
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Superb Satin Velour and Metallic 
Show rich new cards never before offered. 
Get easy orders FAST! Amazing values 
low as 21 for $1. Up to 100%, profit. Free 
Samples Scented Stationery, Charmet- 
tes, Napkins, Personalized Book Matches. 
560 other Assortments retail from 60c 


No experience needed. Sta: 


PURO CO., 280! Locust St., Dept.3136-B, St.Louis 3,Mo. 


FINE ART COLOR 
REPRODUCTIONS 


A wide range of sub- 
jects in different sizes. 
Categories suitable for 
many purposes — from 
pupils’ notebook proj- 
ects to wall decoration. a 
Picture lists and sam- 
ples of Artext Juniors 
sent free to teachers. 
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Publishers and Importers of Fine Art Reproductions 


BOX 70-D WESTPORT, CONN. 
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Free and Inexpensive 


SHOPPING 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fil in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (4) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must he sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Details. Slides and filmstrips of the Museum 
of Modern Art collections. Herbert E. Budek 
Co., Inc., Dept. JA, 55 Poplar Ave., Hack- 


ensack, N.J. See Shop Talk. No. 249. 


Foider. Raymond & Raymond, 40 East 42nd 
Street, Dept. JA, New York, N.Y. See Shop 
Talk. No. 268. 


Picture lists and samples of Artext Juniors. 
- Artext Prints, Inc., Box 70-D, Westport, Conn. 
Adv. on page 42. No. 255. 


BOOK LIST 


Cotalég, “Annotated List of Books For Sup- 

t ding”, and details about 

hook exhibits. Children’s Reading Service, 

Dept. JA, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 
13, N.Y. See Shop Talk. No. 271. 


3RUSHES 


School Brush Circular. 
484 W. 34th St., 


M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 


on page 42. No. 234, 

Catalog. Delta Brush Mfg. Corp., 119 Bleek- 
er St., New York 12, N.Y. Adv. on page 
48. No. 204. 

CERAMICS 

Seramoglaze folder and price list. Favor, 
Ruhl and Co., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 45. 
No. 227. 

CLAY MODELING 

Folder, “Modeling With Clay’. Milton Brad- 


ley Co., Dept. J-310, Springfield 2, Mass. 
Adv. on page 47. No. 267. 


RAFT SUPPLIES 
atalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 266 Main St., 


Cambridge, Mass. Adv. on page 50. No. 
211. 


Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 


Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 48. 
ist of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 


A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., 
Adv. on page 48. No. 210. 


Detroit 6, Mich. 


atalog. Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-M Tele- 
graph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. Adv. on 
page 48. No. 212. 


atalog. Thayer and Chandler, 910 W. Van 
Buren, Dept. JA-2, Chicago 7, Ill. Adv. on 
page 48. No. 239. 
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HLL. 

ENAMELING 
%Enameling Handbook and Catalog”. Send 
50 cents to The Potter’s Wheel, Dept. JA, 


11447 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, O. See 
Shop Talk. 


FELT TIP MARKER 


Flo-Master School Bulletin. Cushman and Den- 
ison Mfg. Co., Dept. J-7, 153 W. 23rd St., 
New York 11, N.Y. Adv. on page 42. No. 
229. 


FOLDING TABLES 


Literature. Midwest Folding Products, Roselle, 
Ill. Adv. on page 42. No. 266. 


LEATHER 

Catalog, “Everything for Leathercraft’. Tan- 
art Leathercraft Co., 149 N. 3rd St., Philo- 
delphia 6, Pa. Adv. on page 50. No. 221. 

Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dept. 2702, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 
50. No. 225. 

Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 


Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Adv. on page 50. No. 222. 


% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Osborn Bros. 
Supply Co., Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Adv. on page 50. 


MUSIC 


EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach- 
ing aids for every phase of music educa 


tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 €E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
50. No. 231. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


Folder. Binney & Smith Co., Dept. SA, 41 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Adv. on page 
4. No. 265. 


Crayrite Crayons. 8-stick package and folder 
“Getting the Most Out of Crayons”, Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., Dept. JA-19, Springfield, 
Mass. Adv. on page 2. No. 254. 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


Price List. Bienfang Paper Company, 
JA, Metuchen, N.J. 


Dept. 


SHELLCRAFT 
Catalog of shelicraft supplies. 


page 45. No. 224. 


See Shop Talk. No. 269. 


The Nautilus, 
Dept. A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. Adv. on 
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Children and the City, Olga Adams, published by 
the Michael Reese Planning Staff, 
29th and Ellis Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois, 1952, $1.00. 
Olga Adams, the well-known Chicago educator, 
has written a small book, Children and the City, 
which could easily be considered one of the best 
books published this year for the teaching of art. 
It is not an art book; it was not intended to be. 
It is the story of how a group of children taught 
by Miss Adams studied their environment (in this 
case, Chicago) and used art to visualize the city 
as they saw and felt about it. Housing, city plan- 
ning and people living together as neighbors are 
among the problems explored by this group of 
primary children. 


As if to examine their neighborhood more closely, 
Miss Adam's students decided to give form to the 
ideas they held about the city. With creative ma- 
terials and the floor as a planning board, the 
community most familiar to these children began 
to arise in their classroom. Children and the City, 
in its many beautifully illustrated pages, shows the 
freshness and directness with which these children 
used art materials to project the characteristics of 
their city. Working either in groups or as indi- 
viduals they developed a group of pictures and 
cardboard constructions that reflected the things 
they were discovering and observing. The need 
to know how a building is planned, how streets 
are laid out and how a city differs from other 
communities was among their basic concerns. 


The value of Children and the City to teachers of 
art lies in the picture of how children can utilize 
art as a means of communicating ideas, particu- 
larly those things with which they are deeply con- 
cerned. This book is beautiful in format and 
simply written. Miss Adams may not have in- 
tended to write an art book but she has given us 
a book which shows us how simple materials and 
well-known media can be used with children in a 
creative way. 
Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
Materials, Ninth Annual Edition, 
1952. Edited by Patricia Horkheimer, 
Paul T. Cody and John Guy Fowlkes. 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin, 1952, $4.50. 
Each year the Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, publishes a compendium of free 
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materials for teaching in the elementary school. 


The price of a copy is usually regained by teachers 
who seek out the free materials it lists. The edi- 
tors wisely select items that have been checked for 
their effectiveness in teaching. Each item is an- 
notated and, since this book is published annually, 
is currently available at the source listed. Those 
teachers who must constantly scrounge for free 
materials to make their budgets stretch find a 
publication like Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials a handy thing. 
e e 
Early American Design Motifs, Suzanne E. Chap- 
man. Dover Publications, Inc., 1780 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 1952, 
$3.95. 


Miss Suzanne Chapman of the staff of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts has edited a book of Early 
American design motifs that contains some good 
material. The author has prepared numerous il- 
lustrations of material seldom seen and too widely 
scattered for all collectors to find. The illustra- 
tions are simple and in character. The section de- 
voted to animal and bird motifs is the most charm- 
ing. Miss Chapman’s collection of motifs unfor- 
tunately ignores Americana outside the East Coast 
although items created as late as 1862 are included. 


Your Child Can be Happy in Bed, Cornelia Strat- 
ton Parker, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York 16, N.Y., 1952, $2.95. 


This column usually centers its attention on books 
that will be useful to teachers. Your Child Can be 
Happy in Bed, a book written primarily for parents, 
contains material which will be of interest to 
teachers as well as parents even though it was pre- 
pared with the house-bound child in mind. The 
author has written of creative art for the child 
who must remain in bed because of illness or 
handicap. Realizing that most of her readers 
would be uninitiated in the matter of materials, 
ways of working and ways of counseling the child, 
the author has written a very simple yet very 
complete book with illustrations about creative 
activities that are in keeping with the needs and 
interests of children. The reader is advised that 
creative activity should not be considered as busy 
work but as a learning experience for the child. 


The end product is not emphasized; the process 
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is made a fascinating and pleasur- 
able experience for the bed-bound 
child. It is rather surprising to 
find there are no limits put on 
types of materials other than the 
capacity of the child to use them. 


For example, Mrs. Parker suggests 
clay for the child confined to his 
bed. It would seem that this ma- 
terial could be used only in case 
no contagious disease exists or in 
case the dampness of the clay does 
not affect the child. The suggest- 
ed uses for clay are good and the 
ways of obtaining it and keeping 
it are described well. 


Your Child Can be Happy in 
Bed includes excellent material 
about music, games, stories and 
science for the child confined to 
bed. This material is not treated 
as isolated activity, it is suggested 
that each interest of the child re- 
lates to another. 


Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about Mrs. Parker’s book is 
her understanding of the child’s 
growth and development under 
such circumstances. She urges the 
parent to see art as a way of con- 
tributing to the child’s well-being.e 


Inventive 
(continued from page 27) 


arts workshop the boy saws, ham- 
mers, planes and performs similar 
acts by which he gains skill in the 
use of the tools. But if he makes 
nothing the work is barren, life- 
less, unsatisfactory. The instructor 
may say he will have the ability to 
make things after he leaves school. 
But he has not formed the habit 
of carrying a piece of work to its 
logical conclusion. He has added 
nothing to the comfort or pleasure 
of living. 

The instructor may say the student 
does make something. Each mem- 
ber of the class has made a book 
rack. Each has learned to follow 
directions so well that all produced 
identical book racks. 


But what new thing was added? 
Did he try out various kinds of 
woods and choose one after con- 
sidering the advantages of each? 
Did he consider the different shapes 
for the ends and choose the one 
that, because of the proportion of 
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parts, would be most pleasing to 
the eye? 


It is possible that in the industrial 
arts classes may be found some of 
the teaching procedures which en- 
courage inventiveness. They have 
the advantage of having tools and 
material with which to create. 


We look into a primary room. 
There the children have materials 
and tools, too, but not those of a 
high school industrial shop. They 
have paper, scissors, paste, chalk, 
paint, clay, cardboard, cloth, and 
other materials and tools. What- 
ever they use, they produce some- 
thing. 

They may use other material than 
the space-filling kind. They may 
work with words or sounds. No 
matter whether it is a rhyme, a 
tune, a story, a painting, or an ab- 
stract design, they come out with 
something to show for their efforts. 
Those compositions or inventions 
are important. They give satisfac- 
tion, pleasure, confidence and cour- 
age. The end product is important 
to the teacher by showing her that 
her teaching bears fruit. 


If these compositions have nothing 
new or different about them they 
have added nothing to the sum of 
living. But if there is something 
of the child in the product, his 
judgment, his thinking and deci- 
sions, then the piece of work is 
unique. The teacher may have 
much satisfaction in knowing that 
the child is forming the habit of 
thinking, deciding, carrying his 
ideas into actions. 


In the intermediate grades we 
may look for encouragement of the 
inventive mind. Of course, in art 
classes the children are being in- 
ventive if the work is really creative 
art. But if the pupils are making 
something to take home to Mother 
or for some outside organization 
they may be doing the work en- 
tirely according to directions, mak- 
ing no decisions of their own. In 
that case they are getting no prac- 
tice in carrying out their own 
ideas. To deprive the children of 
a chance to think for themselves 
is a serious charge and cannot be 
justified by saying the children are 
making something useful. They 
could do that in a factory through 
mass production. But that would 
not be education. 


In the English classes there can 
be encouragement and develop- 
ment of the inventive mind. Let 
each teacher ask herself “Is there 
an end product? Are the children 
acquiring desirable skills and hab- 
its by coming up with a composi- 
tion in which they put something 
of themselves? Are they writing 
original stories? Only occasionally? 
Or every day? Perhaps several 
times a day? 


What of the social studies teach- 
er? She may have no paints, or 
clay or wood or cloth in her class- 
room but the pupils probably have 
paper and pencil and they have 
words and the newly gained infor- 
mation from their text or refer- 
ences. Are they making use of 
these to build something? Are they 
weighing the possibilities, making 
decisions, and coming forth with 
original stories with the history 
and geography information woven 
into their products? 


The teacher may ask, what of a 
spelling class? How can the chil- 
dren come out with a composition? 
There should be no separate spell- 
ing class. Spelling is a part of writ- 
ing. Writing is a way of expressing 
opinions and feelings. It is all a 
(continued on page 50) 
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FINE PRINTS 


For over twenty years teachers have been buying 
fine art reproductions from RAYMOND & RAY- 
MOND. They have a complete stock of domestic 
and foreign prints, one of the most comprehensive 
in the United States. And if you wish your prints 
framed, they do custom work in their New York 
shop. RAYMOND & RAYMOND can provide 
you with fine reproductions of paintings from all 
ages. An especially fine example is the collotype 
print (22 inches across) of Botticelli’s “Madonna 
of the Lilies” which sells for $12. Their list of 
moderns is unlimited. A specal favorite with 
children is Miro’s “Dog Barking at the Moon”. 
An excellent silk screen print of this painting mea- 
suring 1044” x 13” sells for only $2.50. There 
really isn’t any reason for keeping up those ancient 
sepia prints when fine, colorful reproductions are 
now available at such reasonable prices. Write to 


Available in rolls, sheets and pads 
Prices subject to change without notice 


BIENFANG PAPER co., I c 
Established 1926. 
Metuchen, New 


RAYMOND & RAYMOND, 40 East 52nd Street, 
Dept. JA, New York City, for their latest folder on 
art reproductions. 


ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 


Just received our new OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY 
COMPANY catalog. Here is an excellent source 
for replenishing your stock of leather items. They 
have all types of tooling leather — calf, kid, steer- 
hide, cowhide, goat, sheep — just take your choice. 


Of course they have all those little kits of things 
children can put together, but we like to get the 
big hides and let children design their own purses, 
belts, key cases, etc. Seems like they get a much 
better “feel” for working in leather and for under- 
standing its many possibilities. Cheaper, too. OS- 
BORN’s have all the accessories you can possibly 
need in your leather projects such as calf and goat 
lacing, “Pyrostrip” lace, buckles, snap fasteners, 
lacing needles, zippers, etc. For their latest cata- 
log, just write OSBORN BROS., Dept. JA, 223 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


ART FILMSTRIPS 


If you are looking for filmstrips in your audio- 
visual program, check up on the HERBERT E. 
BUDEK COMPANY. They have those excellent 
series from the Museum of Modern Art plus many 
others. In fact, for all areas of art appreciation 
and art history, they have a most comprehensive 
library. Request the latest catalog from HER- 
BERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, Dept. JA, 55 Pop- 
lar Avenue, Hackensack, New Jersey. 


DRILL STANDS 


You can now convert your 4” electric drill into 
a veritable workshop for precision sanding, grind- 
ing, buffing, wire brushing, horizontal drilling, 
etc., with new ARCO DRILL STANDS. They 
clamp or screw securely in place on any flat sur- 
face. The electric drill is held vibration-free by a 
quick-acting worm drive clamp, thereby allowing 
the operator to use both hands in performing his 
work. 


ARCO DRILL STANDS are available in two mo- 
els. No 400 which is called “Arco Stand ’n 
Table” and is priced at $7.95, consists of the drill 
stand with worm drive clamp, a sanding table 
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which tilts to 45° for angle sanding 
and also adjusts up and down for 
precision work, an aluminum frame 
sander with rubber cushion which 
may also be used in any 4” drill 
press or flexible shaft, 6 assorted 
sanding discs and a tube of “Speed 
Cement” which allows immediate 
replacement of worn sanding discs. 


The second model, No. 401 “Arco 
Stand, sells for $2.75 and includes 
the drill stand and worm drive 
clamp. Both available from AR- 
ROW METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY, Dept. JA, 140 West 
Broadway, New York 13, New York. 


ENAMELING SUPPLIES | 


If you are teaching enameling on 
copper or silver here is a new source | 
for enamels and enameling sup-| 
plies. THE POTTER’S WHEEL) 
in Cleveland — the city that has | 
been responsible for the renaissance | 
of this popular medium — has eve-| 
rything you need and a number! 
of almost indispensable items which 
you can get from no other source. 


Of special interest is their unique | 
“handling fork” for handling! 
enamel ware in the kiln. It is a) 
strongly made, finely balanced fork | 
19 inches in length. But the impor- | 
tant part is the heat-proof cup) 
shield attached to the handle which | 
prevents that 1500 degree heat) 
from singeing your hand. Price | 
is only $2.00. THE POTTER'S 
WHEEL also has an excellent stock | 
of trivets in various sizes and shapes. 
made of stainless steel. Their 
pointed tips make it possible for | 
you to enamel plaques perfectly! 
on both sides. ‘They range in price | 
from 40 cents for the smallest size 
up to $2.25 fora 7” x7” x7”. 
cidentally, THE POTTER’S 
WHEEL puts out an “Enameling 
Handbook and Catalog” with these | 
and many other items listed. It) 
cost 50 cents, and the illustrated | 
material on how to enamel, use wet | 
inlay, gold and silver leaf and the. 
art of cloisonne makes it a valuable | 
addition to your library. Write to} 
THE POTTER’S WHEEL, Dept. | 
JA, 11447 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- | 
land 6, Ohio. | 
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An amusing project executed with Milton Bradley Perma-Kraft Modeling Clay. 


WITH MILTON BRADLEY PERMA-KRAFT 


And a good “pointer” for your class is always to use Milton Bradley 
Perma-Kraft. For your young sculptors need the added incentive of fine, 
workable art materials to achieve creditable results. 


Perma-Kraft is an economical, powdered plastic clay that mixes readily 
with water to exactly the right smoothness and plasticity. Unlike ordinary 


clays that must be hardened or “fired” in a kiln, 
Perma-Kraft hardens like stone upon exposure 
to air. It may be used in the same manner as 
natural clay, either molded by hand or used on 
a potter's wheel. It may be sanded smooth, or 
carved. It washes freely from hands or tables 
and will not stain, hence it is ideal for school and 


professional use. 


Perma-Kraft, another fine quality product from 
the Milton Bradley laboratories, can be decor- 
ated after hardening with any color medium... 
art enamel, poster paint, water color or crayon. 
Figurines, tiles, pendants, beads, book ends, 
bowls and other ornamental objects can easily 


be made this way. 


For a permanent economical modeling medium 


which does not require the use 
of kilns or ovens, use Milton 
Bradley Perma-Kraft. 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago 


FREE FOLDER— Write today for your copy of the new 
full-color instructive folder on Perma-Kraft and other 
Milton Bradley modeling clays, “Modeling With Clay.” 


| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY | 
| Dept. J-310, Springfield 2, Mass. | 
| Please send me your free folder, “Modeling | 
| With Clay.” | 
| | 
| Slate... | 
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DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Teach brasscraft, cop- 
percraft, burnt wood 
etching, glorified glass, 
pre-sketched painting, 
etching on glass, etc. 
Write Dept. JA 2 
Thayer & Chandler, 910 Van Buren, Chicago 7 


The Bible 

(continued from page 40) 
decorative quality of space filling 
were pointed out to the children. 


We then invited the art director 
of the public schools of Tucson to 
show us how to get a mural group 


started. She had the children in . 


committees make small sketches 
from which to work and then call- 
ed one child at a time “to block” 
in what he felt he could. Every- 
one contributed and evaluated. 
Later, a color scheme for the whole 
mural was chosen from one of the 
small sketches. Building paper 
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Craft Supplies, Tools, De- 
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plete Stock. Includes fa, 
Leather Craft, Glove Mak- 
ing, Lamp Shades, Metal E@QA3XSs 
Tooling, Cork Craft,Latest = 
Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 

Send For Your FREE Copy NOW... 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


5626-3 Telegraph Avenue @ Oakland 9, Calif. 


which had been used to protect L 
the exhibition board offered an ad- 

equate size and a good neutral back- ( 
ground to work on. , The papers 


were cut in several sizes so as not ; 
to limit the designs. They varied a 
from approximately 3 x 4 feet to 2 


3 x 10 feet. These were tacked to 
the walls while the children block- - 
ed in their ideas with white chalk 


and were then placed on the floor 0 
to avoid dripping when they were 0 
ready to paint. a 
We would suggest beginning le 
murals when the children have had te 
enough experience to become ven- a 
turesome in attempting figures and \ 
working on a large scale. This ac- re 
tivity took from five to six Sun- a 


days. It was interesting to watch . 
some stay by a mural until it was u 
finished, while others moved about i 
freely helping on many. cl 
Seeing these children working 
freely, cooperatively and enthus- 
iastically was satisfying to the 


church leaders and they are inter- tt 
ested in promoting more of these 2 
group activities. d 


We all found just how exciting 
the Old Testament is. e 


Si 

NO DANGER! 

CHILD AT WORK b 
D 

sl 

Little hands safely e) 
at work with < 
tools that can 4 


do only gaod things. 
Naturally, we mean 

Delta brushes... . 
engineered at every 
point for safety, 

quality . . . for perfection 
that costs you no more. 
Note also, Delta 

brushes are designed 


for school budgets as well 


as school needs. 


dy 


Write today on school stationery for 
your FREE illustrated 40-page catalog. 


brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., new york 12, n. y. 


well balanced, 
lacquered handles. . 
no sharp points 


seamless ferrules .. . 
no sharp edges... 
rust proof 


hand-cupped brushes... 
finest selected hair 
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Looking and Learning 
(continued from page 33) 


Someone may justly ask, “Do 
children have to draw just what 
they see?” Certainly not, but in 
our experience it is almost inevi- 
table that they are going to try to. 
So we will help them to see. 


Of course children “see” in many 
more ways than the poor, limited 
adult. Our greatest care when of- 
fering “help” should be not to in- 
ierfere with the child’s own person- 
al and particular way of seeing. 
\ll vision is not physical and child- 
ren see emotionally with their 
hearts, and mentally with their 
“mind’s eye” far more naturally 
ind easily than we do. Some of the 
most delightful pictures by young 
children are painted with the heart 
ind the mind. Here teacher strict- 
ly keeps hands off. 

Five-year-old Emily painted a pic- 
ture of a happy day. She didn’t 
see such a scene somewhere. She 
didn’t reason it out. Her brush 
just painted a nice, round sun and 
Emily’s heart did the rest. 


Seven-year-old Alice drew the 
“Flight of the Bumblebee.” She 
listened to the music. Her teach- 
er talked about what the music 
meant. Alice’s inward vision was 
beautiful and sure. 


Doris’ coal truck and Allen’s men 
shoveling dirt from a truck are 
examples of outward vision that is 
beautifully sure. Somebody has 
been opening doors for all these 
children. Let us hope there always 
will be someone to open them. 


The process works in reverse, too. 
Children open many doors for 
teacher. 

One fine day in April a teacher 
took her class of nine-year olds 
down to the center of town to see 
the important civic buildings, the 
town hall, fire department, police 
station and so on. Next day they 
made pictures of what they had 
seen. 

About one third of the pictures 
featured an old fashioned sleigh. 


That afternoon teacher went down 
town to take another look. The 
sleigh was there. It stood in front 
of a small antique shop tucked 
away inconspicuously among the 
important buildings. The child- 
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ren had made their own evaluation 
of what was important. 


That teacher opens doors best who 
herself knows how to “see.” 


Do you see things — or do you just 
look at them? What kinds of 
things do you see? Can you look at 
a scene and catch the significant 
facts which tell the essence and the 
character of the place? That's 
what the expert photographer does, 


the artist, and also the child. Very 
significant facts at specific times 
and places were the sleigh on Main 
Street in April, the bird more im- 
portant than the Empire State 
Building, the wall with the empty 
windows. 

Happily it requires no special tech- 
nique, no expensive art materials 
or tools, no great amount of time 


(continued on page 50) 


Novel Way to Pr: sent 


By means of amusing Vegetable and Fruit Portraits 
it is possible to drive home serious lesson on balanced diets. 


These vegetable and fruit 
portraits illustrate so obviously 
what not to stress, they actu- 
ally instill a not soon forgotten 
positive lesson. They offer sim- 
ple, new interest-catching way 
to present nutrition program. 


You or your class could work 
out the suggestions here. A 
little talk or verse should ac- 
company each portrait. Per- 
haps your grocer might help 
in supplying necessary vege- 
tables, fresh or frozen. It 
might help you to know tooth- 
picks, nails, and tape aid in 
putting these together. 


With corn, potatoes and ¢ 
spaghetti,sTARCHY PETE, 
above, ts vitamin cheat, MRS. 
VAN TOP has parsley hair, cab- 
bage face, carrot nose and 
slices of radishes for mouth. 
MR. Moss has whole potatoes 


MR, 
is own food boss 


MRS. VAN TOP 
is a Vitamin Flop 
She regards salads 
the be-all and end- 
all of a good diet. 


MOSS 


He thinks potatoes 
and meat a diet 
sufficient for him. 


for arms, shredded potato hair 
and moustache (cardboard is 
painted to look like steak and 
chops). 


Other ideas are: MRS. PEELER 
is a Vitamin Stealer: she pares 
*the way to vitamin deficiency. 
Use apple peelings for hair, 
potato peelings for face, car- 
rot peelings for nose and so 
on. Then, FADDIST PEARL is 
a Salad Girl; she thinks salads 
are the only important thing. 
Her face can be one-half of 
grapefruit, banana neck, cress 
necklace, lettuce blouse. 


MRS. BOILER is a Vitamin 
Spoiler; she cooks away 
or pours down the sink 
all the vitamins. You might 
use a strainer for face, carrot 
top hair, slice of turnip for 
nose, tomatoes for mouth and 
carrot for eyes. 


These Food Portraits and their lessons were originated by ABBOTT LABORATORIES, 


ALWAYS A WELCOME, DELICIOUS TREAT IS WHOLESOME 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. Its refreshing flavor and 
pleasant chewing give you a little lift. Just try it. ¥ 
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Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 


est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 


books, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. 
complete listing of school music mate- 


It is the most 


rials of all publishers available. 


Fear 
(continued from page 17) 


the solution? It is a defeatist 
attitude to say, “It is impossible to 
do anything.” But it is pretty hard 
to tell an adult with inhibitions 
not to be afraid. Constant en- 
couragement by the teacher of 
adults, and repeated compliments 
upon finished work, will tend to 
help and soften fear. Once an 
adult has a success several barriers 
of fear are cut down. Constant re- 
petition of successes eventually will 
eliminate fear. Praise and encour- 
agement are the weapons to fight 
our fears. They must be practiced 
and used until they are well worn. 
And with this practice, fears will be 
eliminated with old and young 
alike until creations in art become 
a happy and natural experience to 
every living soul. e 


Looking and Learning 
(continued from page 49) 


or space to learn to “see”. It is 
something we can do wherever we 
are and something we can help 
children do wherever we are. 


The children will take to it so hap- 
pily and naturally that to some 
conscientious teacher it may appear 
that she isn’t “doing enough” or 
even that she isn’t “doing any- 
thing” for them. 

She need have no qualms on that 
score. If she has really helped the 
child to see his own environment 
with greater clarity and under- 
standing she has enriched his en- 
tire life. e 


Inventive 
(continued from page 45) 


part of the language arts’ with | 


which children compose. 


And certainly the pupils should 
build or produce something with 
the skills of arithmetic. Unless 
some use is made of the skills the 
children will not take them as a 
very necessary accomplishment. 


Interest added to practice will de- 
velop desirable changes in the pu- 
pil in much less time than empty 
drills, meaningless figures and pas- 
sive acceptance of information. e 
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e Send today for 


®Complete 
Supplies 
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America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything. from Beginners’ Kits of 
'T projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept.2702, Chicago 24, Ill. 


“Everything for Leathercraft’’ 


16 pages packed with pie- 
tures and listings of Cut- 
Out Projects, Pre-Punched 
Projects, Tools, Accessories, 
Fine Leathers of all Kinds 
. . . Hundreds of Items for 
Leathercrafters and Leather 
craft Instructors. 


Write today for 
your FREE Copy 


TANART 


4 LEATHERCRAFT CO. 
4 Raymond Toebe 
bs years of Service erly 


to Leathercrafters TOEBE po Co. 


LEATHER 


TO MAKE 
Billfolds, belts, key cases, ete., 
simple and~ easy to make. 
Send for big 68-page 
OSBORN CATALOG No. (9. 
Only 25¢ for this giant, 
idea-packed and profit-mak- 
ing catalog. Also, 8-page sup- 
ply folder free upon request. 


Osborn Bros. Supply to. 


The House of Leathercraft 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Address 
My School is ... 


For You 


HAMMETT 


Catalog lists all items needed 
for working in leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also 
weaving, printing, metal craft, 
and bookbinding. Looms, 
books, and instruction aids 
are listed. Complete tools and 
supplies for school, home, 
i shop crafts, and art courses. 
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L. HAMMETT CO., 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me ‘a free copy of your Catalog 
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STOP 


AND CHECK THIS LIST: 


Take advantage of our special service plan. 


and Activities 
; Order all your subscriptions 
Ht | NOW at ONE TIME~at the combination and 
| 
: K club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES | 
and 
Y and your other favorite magazines! | 
| 
oT You'll enjoy both the saving and the convenience. 
Y Use the club rates when ordering more than 
ey one magazine from the list. 
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0 STORY PARADE 3.00 3.00 6.50 
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T. S Fill out this coupon now, while you're thinking about ith 
JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
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